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In the qualitative analysis of will-acts Ach distinguishes between their 
phenomenological and their dynamic aspect. The former contains four factors 
or moments. (1) The concrete moment of a will-act consists of strain sen- 
sations that may occur in any part of the body. (2) The objective moment is 
the idea of end, sometimes present in verbal form, sometimes only as a Be- 
wusstheit or abstract, non-imaginal awareness of the meaning or relation of 
the idea. (3) The active moment is the most important of all, because as a 
self-conscious intention to will or to do something it gives to will the stamp 
of self-activity. (4) The attitudinal moment involves the Bewusstseinslage or 
attitude of effort. 

The quantitative analysis deals especially with the dynamic aspect of will 
and refers to the degree or extent to which the will has realized its end. Here 
the strength of the determination to rhyme or transposition is measured by 
the number and distribution of repetitions which previously established the 
opposing tendency to reproduce the succeeding member of the series. This 
force or energy of the will to overcome opposing tendencies depends upon 
various factors, e. g., the intensity of the active moment, the nature of the 
opponents and such elements as may reinforce them, the various kinds and 
degrees of individual difficulties connected with different determinations, 
and the nature and number of factors supporting a certain determination. 
Hence the final realization of the end may occur with various degrees of 
completeness or elaboration, or it may be delayed, or sometimes entirely 
miscarried. After frequent repetition of the same voluntary action it may 
become abbreviated or even almost automatic. 

A short chapter on feelings and temperamental dispositions concludes the 
book, which to the reviewer seems to have been turned out with more haste 
than care. The introspective analysis might have been carried much farther, 
especially with psychologically trained observers; some of the new and fre- 
quent terms call for more rigid definitions; and a sharper separation of facts 
from theoretical assumptions and implications seems desirable. A fair criti- 
cism of methods and results from the standpoint of systematic psychology 
cannot be given until the third part has appeared which promises to deal with 
the origin of the motive to will or to intend something. 

L. R. Geissler. 
Cornell University. 

Kant's Ethics and Schopenhauer's Criticism. By M. Kelly. London, Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. — pp. 208. 

This little book is a companion volume to the author's Kant's Philosophy 
as Rectified by Schopenhauer, published last year and noticed in this Review 
(Vol. XIX, pp. 93 f). The more definite character of the problem treated in 
the present monograph is perhaps responsible for the partial absence of the 
dogmatic tone and manner which rendered Dr. Kelly's first treatment of 
Schopenhauer's criticism of Kant's philosophy of little value from the tech- 
nical point of view. Not that the present book is altogether free from these 
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characteristic defects. The opening sentence: "Of Kant it may be said that 
what is good and true in his philosophy would have been buried with him, 
were it not for Schopenhauer, and that the false and the worthless still sur- 
vives in spite of the latter," (p. 3) strikes the keynote of the book, and the 
same regrettable tendency toward sweeping generalities is present throughout 
the treatise. 

The first seven chapters (pp. 1-75) are devoted to a "Statement of Kant's 
Case"; in the remaining eight chapters (pp. 79-208) Schopenhauer's criticism 
of Kant's ethics is presented in outline. The author merely restates Schopen- 
hauer's arguments one after the other, without attempting to trace their real 
significance with reference to the fundamental problems of morals, as con- 
ceived in more recent ethical theory. Dr. Kelly seems to be laboring under 
a curious delusion that post-Kantian Idealism is synonymous with church- 
theology. His repudiation of the "absurdity . . . weakness and insuf- 
ficiency" (pp. 205, 207) of Darwin's theory of evolution, and the self-assurance 
with which he champions Schopenhauer's fantastic Naturphilosophie, are 
quite in keeping with the absence in his book of any footnotes or any other 
references to the technical literature on the subject. 

But if the reader who somehow still discovers some meaning in "the pedantic 

drivel and mystification which supplanted Kant's philosophy in Germany" 

(p. 3) make allowances for the peculiarities of the author's statement, he 

may perhaps find the book of some use as an outline of the main arguments 

which Schopenhauer advances against Kant's theory of morals. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
Cornell University. 
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